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U.S.A. Population Growth 


Projections to 1980 


One of the most striking phe- 
nomena of this age of technology is 
the rapid speed-up in the rate of 
social and economic change. Demo- 
graphically, momentous changes 
have occurred in the United States 
in recent decades, and great 
changes are in store during the rest 
of the century. 

At mid-century, the population 
profile of the United States was 
vastly different from that of 1900. 
But what has happened since 1950 
indicates that future changes will be 
even more rapid, possibly drastic. 

Today, the population is 176 mil- 
lion. The 1950-60 increment prom- 
ises to be about 28 million people 
if the growth rate of 1950-59 is 
maintained until April 1960. Such 
an increment will represent a 46 
percent increase over that of the 
1940-50 decade. Numerically, it 
will be the largest decennial popu- 
lation gain in history. It will 
almost equal the population of ei- 
ther Poland or Spain and will be 
some 60 percent greater than the 
entire population of Canada. 

Should present trends be main- 
tained in the United States until 


1980, there will be about 260 mil- 
lion people in this country. The 
increase of 8+ million would almost 
equal the population of Japan in 
1951. 

And if present growth rates con- 
tinue to the end of the century, 
population will double: 350 million 
people by 2000, just 41 years hence. 

This issue of the Bulletin draws 
heavily on a very important vol- 
ume, The Changing Population of 
the United States, which traces and 
analyzes the broad trends in popu- 
lation growth and development 
since the first census was taken in 
1790. It is one of a series of mono- 
graphs sponsored by the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, a private, 
nonprofit organization, in coopera- 
tion with the Bureau of the Census. 
It was written by a distinguished 
husband-wife team of demogra- 
phers. Conrad Taeuber is Assistant 
Director of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, while Irene B. Taeuber is on 
the staff of the Office of Popula- 


tion Research at Princeton Univer- 


sity. This historical survey is a 
unique and scholarly contribution 
which every citizen charged with 
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social and economic planning 
should study. 

The series of population projec- 
tions released by the Bureau of the 
Census on November 10, 1958 is also 
used as a major source for the dis- 
cussion concerning future growth. 


EUROPEAN FERTILITY PATTERN 
EXPORTED TO COLONIES 

Until the eighteenth century, the 
American continent north of Mexi- 
co was peopled largely by Indians. 
The European population was small 
and sparsely settled, and it was 
periodically decimated by famine, 
disease, and conflict with the abo- 
rigines. 

In Europe at this time, a much 
larger population was beginning to 
press upon the traditional agricul- 
tural economies. The intellectual 
awakening of the Renaissance, the 
Reformation and the geographic 
explorations and discoveries of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries all 
helped to lay the foundation for 
the scientific, technological and 
socio-economic revolutions which 
transformed Europe, during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centu- 
ries, from a rural-agrarian to a 
modern urban-industrial society. 

Scientific advances led to the con- 
trol of most communicable diseases, 
and these advances, along with im- 
proved nutrition and more wide- 
spread education, produced sub- 
stantial reductions in mortality. 
Ever more infants survived to ma- 
turity to have children of their 
own. European populations in- 
ereased greatly as the industrial 
revolution spread across the conti- 
nent, for death rates declined be- 
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fore the small-family pattern was 
widely established. Even though 
services and the production of 
goods increased by leaps and 
bounds in the industrializing coun- 
tries of Europe, there were local 
areas and even regions of acute 
population pressure. 

The trans-Atlantic migrations of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies drained off some of the grow- 
ing populations of a few European 
countries. Those who risked the 
hardships involved in establishing 
colonies on the new continent soon 
found that the vast, rich, thinly 
populated lands of the New World 
offered a more healthful life than 
the crowded cities and villages of 
the Old World. Disease and conflict 
with the Indians were hazards 
which the hardy, prolific settlers 
were able to take in their strid 
Their high rate of natural increase 
(the excess of births over deaths) 
was augmented by immigration, 
and population grew rapidly. 


THE CENSUS TRADITION 


Since people were the principal 
limiting factor in the development 
and expansion of the colonies, the 
colonial authorities were concerned 
from the beginning with the size 
and growth of the population. 
Prior to 1790, the authorities in the 
various colonies conducted some 38 
population surveys. Although the 
quality of the data collected left 
much to be desired, the tradition 
was established that the collection 
of population statistics was a prop- 
er function of government. 

Independence and the formation 


of a central government a 


eal 
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@ the need for accurate population 


information. The Constitution pro- 
vided that state representation in 
the House of Representatives 
should be determined by popula- 
tion, as set forth in Article I, Sec- 
tion 2, Paragraph 3: 

Representatives and direct taxes shall 
be apportioned among the several States 
which may be included within this Union 
according to their respective numbers, 
which shall be determined by adding to 
the whole number of free persons, in- 
cluding those bound to service for a term 
of years, and excluding Indians not 
taxed, three-fifths of all other persons. 
The actual enumeration shall be made 
within three years after the first meeting 
of the Congress of the United States, 
and within every subsequent term of 
ten years, in such manner as they shall 
by law direct. The number of Represen- 
tatives shall not exceed one for every 
thirty thousand, but each State shall have 
at least one Representative. .. 


Since 1790, 17 decennial censuses 
have been taken. The scope of the 
information collected in the early 
years was very limited. Today, cen- 
suses provide very extensive data 
on the distribution of the popula- 
tion of the United States by large 
and small political subdivisions ac- 
cording to age, sex, marital status, 
race, national origin, education, oc- 
cupation, income and many other 
characteristics. 

In reporting the 1950 census, the 
Bureau of the Census tabulated 
and published a tremendous and 
unprecedented volume of statistical 
data which tell the story of the 
dynamic growth and changing 
trends of the population. Each 
publication is an invaluable con- 
tribution to the vast storehouse of 
information required to keep a 
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highly developed and complex in- 
dustrial society functioning. 


HISTORICAL GROWTH 


During the 180 years prior to the 
first census in 1790, the population 
grew very rapidly. But because 
the number of early settlers was so 
small the newly established United 
States of America had only 3.9 mil- 
lion inhabitants in 1790. 

The rapid growth has continued. 
In January 1959, the population 
of the United States reached the 
175-million mark. The population 
had doubled five times and was 
well on the way to its sixth dou- 
bling in 169 years. 

The most rapid growth occurred 
during the latter part of the 
eighteenth century and the first 
half of the nineteenth century, 
when the population quadrupled 
or better every fifty years. From 
1850 to 1900, it more than tripled; 
and it almost doubled between 
1900 and 1950. 

During each intercensal decade 
from 1790 to 1860, the United 
States population increased by con- 
siderably more than 30 percent; 
the following two decades, growth 
was slightly under 27 percent (see 
Table 1). The rate of growth has 
not been as high at any time since. 
From 1860 to 1940, the downward 
trend touched a record low during 
the depression decade of the 1930’s, 
when numbers increased by only 
7.2 percent. This was only about 
one-fifth the rate of increase re- 
corded during the first intercensal 
decade of 1790-1800. Since 1940, 
the rate of growth has accelerated. 
Regarding these shifts in growth 
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® rates, Conrad and Irene Taeuber 
make the following comments: 


At the time many interpreted the low 
growth of the 1930’s as a continuation 
of the long-time trend toward slower 
growth and an indication that growth 
would soon cease. The record, as it could 
then be read, seemed to support this con- 
clusion. Immigration had been curtailed 
sharply, and rates of natural increase 
were dropping rapidly. Analyses of eco- 
nomic development permitted the infer- 
ence that the United States had reached 
a type of economic maturity in which 
growth spurts such as those that had 
characterized the economy in earlier pe- 
riods were not likely to occur again. The 
western frontier which had dominated 
much of American history had yielded to 
settlement a generation earlier; the popu- 
lation was becoming increasingly indus- 
trial and urban. 

It was reasonable to expect that the 
growth of the population during the 
1940’s might be no more than that of 
the 1930’s. The war was long, and our 
involvement in it was major; World War 
I had produced severe declines in rates of 
increase among all the major belligerents. 
However, it soon became clear that fac- 
tors were operating in addition to the 
depressants of war, and that population 
increase would be far greater than it had 
been in the 1930’s. The increase from 
1940 to 1950 amounted to 14.5 percent, 
just under the rate for the 1920’s.... 


THE SPEED-UP IN GROWTH 
SINCE 1950 

The rate of growth of the popu- 
lation has been considerably high- 
er since 1950. Between April 1, 
1950 and January 1, 1959, the 
population of the United States 
increased by 16.0 percent. If the 
rate of increase since 1950 con- 
tinues until 1960, the decade in- 
crease will have exceeded 18 per- 
cent, the highest since 1900-10. 
Should the 1950-59 growth rate be 
maintained, the population of the 
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United States will double again in 
only four decades, to reach a total 
of about 350 million. 

With a population base the size 
of that of the United States today, 
even a moderate rate of increase 
results in very large annual or de- 
cennial increments. During the 
decade 1940-50, the rate of in- 
crease was next to the lowest on 
record (14.5 percent). Even so, the 
population grew by more than 19 
million persons. In absolute num- 
bers, this was the largest inter- 
censal increase that had yet oc- 
curred in the United States. 

If the 1950-59 growth rate con- 
tinues until the 1960 census, our 
population will increase by almost 
28 million during the 1950-60 dec- 
ade. That increment is about the 
size of the entire United States 
population in 1855. 


COMPONENTS OF POPULATION 
GROWTH 

Population growth results from 
two factors: natural increase and 
net immigration (the excess of im- 
migrants over emigrants). 

In a broad sense, the history of 
population growth in this country 
is the story of immigrants and their 
descendants — the Europeans and 
Africans transplanted into the fa- 
vorable environment of the new 
world and the children born in the 
new surroundings in the successive 
generations. 

The statistics on movements into 
and out of the country and on 
births and deaths have not long 
been sufficiently accurate or com- 
plete to permit a precise compari- 
son between these two components 
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of population growth. Despite the 
inadequacies of the data, broad 
trends can still be traced. Some in- 
ferences can be drawn from esti- 
mates of the growth of the popu- 
lation in the colonial period. 

During the first few decades of 
settlement, the numbers of inhabi- 
tants fluctuated erratically, and 
this reflected the arrivals of new 
immigrants and the inroads of epi- 
demics, famines and Indian raids. 
Gradually, population became more 
stable. It has been estimated that 
between 1660 and 1770, population 
increased by a third or more dur- 
ing almost every decade. Such a 
pattern of regular growth seems to 
indicate that natural increase was a 
more important factor than immi- 
gration in the growth of the popu- 
lation during most of the colonial 
period. 

During every intercensal decade 
from 1790 to 1950, natural increase 
contributed more to population 
growth than immigration. From 
1790 to 1840, the number of new 
immigrants was quite small in rela- 
tion to the population, accounting 
for no more than 5 to 10 percent of 
the total increase in population. It 
picked up considerably in the 
1840’s and during each decade from 
1840 to 1880 net immigration con- 
tributed from about a fourth to al- 
most a third of the nation’s popu- 
lation growth. 

Between 1880 and 1930, the 
trend in population growth rate 
was generally downward while the 
volume of immigration was at its 
highest level. Yet even during the 
decade 1900-10, when net immi- 
gration reached an all-time high of 
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about 6.3 million persons, the ex- 
eess of births over deaths in the 
population amounted to almost 10 
million. 

During the depression of the 
1930’s, the rate of natural increase 
declined sharply. Even so, it ac- 
counted for virtually all of the na- 
tion’s population growth because 
immigration fell even more sharp- 
ly, and remained at a low level dur- 
ing World War II. It rose along 
with the birth rate in the postwar 
years. Between the censuses of 
1940 and 1950, net immigration 
contributed about 7 percent of our 
population growth, and it has been 
somewhat more important since 
1950. During the nine years from 
January 1, 1950 to January 1, 
1959, population has grown by 
about 25 million persons; 22.4 mil- 


lion or 89.5 percent were added @® 


through natural increase and 2.6 
million or 10.5 percent through net 
immigration. 

Since the growth of the United 
States population has been deter- 
mined mainly by natural increase, 
the trends in fertility and mortal- 
ity which have combined to pro- 
duce that increase will be examined 
in detail. The story of American 
immigration was discussed fully in 
the November 1957 issue of the 
Bulletin. 


FERTILITY 


Until 1915, there was no uniform 
system of registering births in the 
various states, and records were 
often grossly incomplete or inaccu- 
rate in those states which attempt- 
ed registration. Thus, birth rates 
for the eighteenth and a 
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centuries must be estimated indi- 
rectly on the basis of data from 
the early population censuses, such 
as the growth of the total popula- 
tion and the number of children 
enumerated in relation to the num- 
ber of women of childbearing age. 
All available evidence indicates 
that during the late colonial and 
early national periods, the birth 
rate was about 50 to 55 per 1,000 
population. This was an extremely 
high rate. It was considerably 
higher than the fertility level in 
the western European countries 
from which most of the settlers had 
come. Why should the fertility of 
the transplanted Europeans have 
been so much higher than that of 
their kinsmen who remained in the 
Old World? The answer to this 
question is necessarily a matter of 
conjecture. Conrad and Irene 
Taeuber give this explanation: 


... There were some towns, but most of 
the people labored in agriculture. Early 
marriage and the acceptance of children 
as they came would be consistent with 
what is known of actions and attitudes 
in similar situations where records are 
more abundant. Pressures on the land, 
crowded cities, class barriers, the inhibi- 
tions of long-taught prudence —all these 
and many other factors that led to the 
postponement of marriage or the failure 
to marry were largely absent from most 
areas of the new world. Perhaps here, 
as in many agricultural societies, the 
large family itself became a mark of 
achievement for women and prestige for 
men. Perhaps, on the other hand, the 
main factors differentiating the colonies 
and the mother countries were differences 
in economic structure, social class, and 
urban-rural distribution. Whatever the 
answer may be, the fact seems reasonably 
firm. Fertility in colonial America was 
higher than that in Western Europe at 
the time. 
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Age data from the censuses indi- 
cate that the United States birth 
rate was still around 55 as late as 
1820. By 1880, it had probably de- 
clined to less than 40. The down- 
ward trend in fertility continued as 
the United States changed from an 
agricultural to an urban-industrial 
nation in which levels of living and 
educational opportunities im- 
proved, and more and more women 
were absorbed into the non-agricul- 
tural labor force. 

By 1915, when the Federal gov- 
ernment established a birth regis- 
tration system, a considerable seg- 
ment of the American population 
had already adopted the small- 
family pattern. The birth rate had 
fallen to slightly below 30 in 1915. 
It reached an all-time low of 18.4 
during the depression years of 
1933 and 1936. Students of popu- 
lation became concerned that the 
level of fertility was inadequate 
for population replacement in the 
long run. Then the birth rate be- 
gan to rise, reflecting the econom- 
ic recovery of the time, the begin- 
ning of World War II and perhaps 
other factors. In 1943, this upturn 
reached a peak in a birth rate of 
22.7. By 1945, the year the war 
ended, it had dropped back to 20.4. 
In 1956, it jumped to 24.1, an in- 
crease of 18 percent, and the post- 
war peak of 26.6 (adjusted for 
under-registration) was recorded 
in 1947. 


RECENT TRENDS IN BIRTH RATES 

It was not surprising that the 
birth rate rose sharply during the 
early postwar years. What was not 
expected is that this was not fol- 
lowed by a sharp decline in the 
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birth rate. For more than a year 
now, the birth rate has shown a 
tendency to waver slightly below 
the rate for the same month of the 
previous year, but there has been 
no major decline. The situation in 
the United States is thus quite dif- 
ferent from that in Western Eu- 
rope, where a return to 1930 levels 
has taken place in some countries. 

At first, it was generally believed 
by the experts that the postwar up- 
surge in the birth rate was due only 
to such temporary phenomena as 
eatching up on births postponed 
from earlier periods. Earlier and 
more nearly universal marriage al- 
so played a part in higher fertility. 
Most demographers attributed the 
‘‘baby boom”’ just after the war to 
marriages and births that had been 
postponed during the depression 
and war years. Following this rath- 
er brief period of catching up in 
family formation, the long-term 
downtrend in fertility was expect- 
ed to be resumed. It was antici- 
pated that this might eventually 
lead to levels of fertility even low- 
er than in the 1930’s. 

What has happened scotched this 
theory as far as the United States 
is concerned. From a postwar peak 
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of 26.6 in 1947, the birth rate edged 
down to 24.1 in 1950, then moved 
back up to 25.1 in 1952. Between 
1952 and 1958, the birth rate lev- 
eled off and fluctuated within a 
very narrow range between 24.5 
and 25.3. While the 1958 rate of 
24.5 was less than 8 percent below 
the 1947 postwar peak, it was still 
30 percent above the 1935-39 aver- 
age of the prewar period. 


MEDIUM-SIZED FAMILY REPLACES 
SMALL FAMILY 


The protracted postwar increase 
in fertility indicates that more is 
involved than temporary changes 
in the timing of marriages and 
births which do not alter the size of 
completed families. During the 
postwar period, the American fam- 
ily has grown larger. It is difficult 
to say exactly how much larger ~“@ 
cause there is no way of knowing 
how many children the women who 
have married recently will have 
borne by the time they reach the 
end of their reproductive years. 

The trend toward larger families 
can be seen from the data in Table 
II which show the number of chil- 
dren ever born per 1,000 women of 
specified ages at various dates from 


TaBLeE II. Children ever born per 1,000 women 15-49 years of age, by age of woman, 
1910-1957 





Children per 1,000 women 








Age of woman 1910 1940 1950 1952 1954 1957 
15-19 69 68 105 98 105 108 
20-24 681 §22 738 836 927 971 
25-29 1,601 1,132 1,436 1,527 1,718 1,900 
30-34 2,446 1,678 1,871 1,943 2,051 2,249 
35-39 3,286 2,145 2,061 2,112 2,168 2,457 
40-44 3,904 2,490 2,170 2,169 2,180 2,342 
45-49 4,295 2,740 2,292 2,172 2,269 2.237 
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FIGURE 1: 


FEWER CHILDREN 


The number of children under 5 per 1,000 women, aged 20 to 44, measures the 
shifting fertility pattern in the United States since 1800. For 140 years, fertility 
declined, followed by an up-trend since 1940. 


1910 to 1957. Each 1,000 women 
who were 35 to 39 years of age in 
1957 had borne 2,457 children. 
They have already had more chil- 
dren than the older women who 
were 40 to 44 and 45 to 49 years of 
age in 1957. 

In 1967, the women who were 35 
to 39 in 1957 will be 45 to 49 years 
old—and at the end of the child- 
bearing period. They may average 
a little more than 2.5 children per 
woman, compared with the 2.2 chil- 
dren per woman borne by those 
women who were 45 to 49 in 1957. 

It should be noted that these ra- 
tios of children to women were 
computed on the basis of all wom- 
en regardless of marital status. The 
ratios for married women would, 


@ of course, be somewhat higher. For 


example, in 1957, each 1,000 wom- 
en 35 to 39 years of age who had 
ever been married had borne 2,612 
children as compared with 2,457 
for all women in the same age 
group. 

Another important fact is that, 
in 1957, the women in each five- 
year age group from 15 to 39 had 
had more children than the women 
who were the same age in 1940. 
This reflects three major postwar 
trends: larger completed families, 
earlier marriage and earlier child- 
bearing within marriage. The latter 
trends are more clearly indicated 
by the fact that the younger wom- 
en, who were 15 to 29 in 1957, had 
had more children than those who 
were the same age as far back as 
1910 when the birth rate was con- 
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siderably higher—probably in ex- 
cess of 30. At the turn of the cen- 
tury, women married later and 
bore a much larger proportion of 
their children when they were in 
their 30’s and 40’s. 

Yet it should be emphasized that 
the postwar uptrend in fertility 
does not mean a return to the very 
large families of the past century. 
The medium-sized family now is re- 
placing the very large family of an 
earlier period as well as the no- 
child and one-child families which 
were so common during the depres- 
sion years of the 1930’s. Between 
1940 and 1957, there was a very 
significant decrease in the propor- 
tion of women, aged 15 to 44, who 
had had no children at all. Con- 
versely, there was a significant in- 
erease in the proportion who had 
had one or more children. The 
greatest increases have been in the 
proportion who had had two or 
three children. And the proportion 
with four children had also in- 
creased considerably. 

But the proportion of women 
who have had five or six children 
has remained about the same. And 
there has been a very sharp drop 
in the proportion who have given 
birth to seven or more children. 


HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 
ON FERTILITY 

The postwar uptrend in birth 
rates is not very great in the his- 
torical context. The 1957 rate of 
25.3 was only about half the rate of 
1820. It now appears that those 
women who will be 45 to 49 years 
of age in 1967 will have borne an 
average of perhaps a little more 
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than 2.5 children per woman. But 
the women who were in their re- 
productive years during the early 
part of the nineteenth century bore 
two or three times as many chil- 
dren. 

The situation today is very dif- 
ferent from that in 1820 when the 
United States had a population of 
less than 10 million. There were 
still vast unsettled territories which 
had not even been explored and 
there was scarcely a beginning of 
the exploitation of natural resources 
other than land, or of the develop- 
ment of an industrial economy. To- 
day, there are no large areas of 
unsettled, habitable land except, 
perhaps, in Alaska. With a popu- 
lation of 176 million, even a birth 
rate of 25 results in tremendous in- 
crements to our population. Dur- 
ing the 13 years from 1946 through 
1958, almost 51 million children 
were born in this country. Numeri- 
cally, that is five times the 1820 
population and exceeds the total 
population of 1880! 

Any public school administrator 
ean testify that the postwar in- 
crease in births has created tremen- 
dous problems which are far from 
solved today. And the end of this 
boom is not yet in sight. If current 
fertility rates are maintained, there 
will be an even greater deluge of 
babies beginning in the mid-1960’s 
when the children born since the 
war start to marry and have chil- 
dren of their own. 


MORTALITY 


The negative factor in natural 
increase is mortality. Although 
relatively little is known about mor- 
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Figure 2: THE BALANCE OF BIRTHS AND DEATHS 


In contrast to earlier times, shifts in the natural-increase rate in the United States 
are now due more to changes in the birth rate than to changes in the death rate. 


tality during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, it was certain- 
ly very high by modern standards. 
During the more favorable years of 
the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries, the death rate 
may have been between 20 and 25. 
It was much higher during periods 
when epidemics were prevalent. But 
there is reason to believe that even 
from early colonial times levels of 
mortality were more favorable, on 
the average, in North America than 
in Western Europe: 

.. The scourge of the ancient lands, the 
long and devastating interplay of fam- 
ines and epidemics, was limited in the 
new continent. Cities that were centers 
of contagion were few. Farmers lived in 
isolated homesteads, often with long dis- 
tances between neighbors. Nutritive con- 


ditions were favorable, for agriculture, 
hunting, and fishing yielded food that 
was abundant in quantity and probably 
fairly adequate in quality in most periods. 
The Indian Wars and the guerilla activi- 
ties on the frontiers were hazards, but 
few people were involved. 


Although fertility began to de- 
cline around 1820, there is no evi- 
dence of major permanent reduc- 
tions in mortality until the middle 
of the nineteenth century. From 
1850 to the present, there has been 
an almost continuous downtrend in 
the death rate. 


By 1900, it had dropped to about 
17. It was down to 13.2 in 1915, 
and it reached 11.5 in 1921. In 
1958, the National Office of Vital 
Statistics reported a crude death 
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rate* of 9.5. Thus, from 1900 to 
1958, the crude death rate of the 
United States declined about 45 
percent. Actual reductions in mor- 
tality levels were even greater than 
these crude death rates would indi- 
cate, for the population of 1958 in- 
cluded a much larger proportion of 
the aging and the aged than did 
the population of 1900. 


CHANGING CAUSES OF DEATH 

As levels of mortality declined 
dramatically, there were revolu- 
tionary changes in the causes and 
timing of death. During the nine- 
teenth century, the contagious, in- 
fectious diseases were major kill- 
ers: ‘‘consumption,’’ croup and 
pneumonia led in that order. Mea- 
sles, diphtheria, whooping cough, 
scarlet fever and cholera persist- 
ently took a heavy toll. 

By 1900, medical diagnosis was 
much more advanced, but the an- 
cient killers remained powerful. 
Influenza, pneumonia, and tubercu- 
losis caused nearly one-fourth of 
all deaths. The infectious diseases 
of childhood were still taking a 
high toll. So were the frequent 
typhoid epidemics, especially in the 
urban areas. 

Since 1900, these infectious kill- 
ers have been largely brought un- 
der control. According to the 
Taeubers: 

. .. In the years from 1900 to the pres- 
ent, public sanitation, immunization, im- 
proved conditions of living, more ade- 
quate nutrition, and developments in 


therapeutic, medical and surgical knowl- 
edge, facilities, and procedures produced 


*A crude death rate is a rate not ‘‘cor- 
rected’’ for the age composition of the 
population or for other factors. 
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a revolution in mortality control.... The 
infectious diseases of childhood were 
practically eliminated as causes of death. 
Deaths from tuberculosis, influenza, and 
pneumonia per 100,000 population were 
reduced from almost 400 in 1900 to 
slightly more than 50 in 1950. The tuber- 
culosis death rate of 1950, 22.5 per 100,- 
000 population, was reduced [to] 12.3 in 
1953. Declines in the mortality from 
gastritis and related infectious diseases 
have also been great. 

Control of the infectious diseases 
accounted for the largest reduc- 
tions in mortality. Today, the 
principal killers are the degenera- 
tive diseases which mainly attack 
older people. Diseases of the heart 
and circulatory system (cardiovas- 
cular) are the major killers, with 
cancer (malignant neoplasms), sec- 
ond. 

As these revolutionary changes 
in the causes of death would indi- 
cate, the greatest mortality gains 
have been among infants, children 
and young adults. There was a 
spectacular decline in infant mor- 
tality (the number of deaths of in- 
fants under one year of age per 
1,000 live births) between 1915 and 
1958: from 99.9 to 26.9, a decline 
of 73 percent. However, the gen- 
eral death rate for all ages of the 
population declined by only about 
one-third during the same period. 


LIFE EXPECTANCY INCREASES 


The enormous strides that have 
been made in the battle against 
mortality are reflected in our ris- 
ing expectation of life at birth. 

Until World War II, frequent 
setbacks—the influenza epidemic of 
1918 was the greatest one—were re- 
flected in rather sharp fluctuations 
in the death rate. Since the early 
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1940’s, when penicillin and the 
other wonder drugs have been read- 
ily available, the upward trend in 
life expectancy has been almost un- 
broken. 

The gains achieved during the 
first 55 years of this century have 
been spectacular: 


Estimated Average Expectation 
of Life at Birth (in years) 


Percent 

1900 1955 Increase 
Males 46.3 66.7 44,1 
Females 48.3 72.9 50.9 
Both sexes 47.3 69.5 46.9 


Consistently there have been 
greater reductions in female mor- 
tality than in male, and this has 
been reflected in a growing gap in 
the average life expectancy of the 
two sexes. In 1955, the average ex- 
pectation of life at birth for fe- 
males exceeded that of males by 
9.3 percent. In 1900, female life 
expectancy was only 4.3 percent 
higher. 

There are still considerable racial 
and regional differences in life ex- 
pectancy. These are related to eco- 
nomie factors and, as disparities in 
living levels are reduced, some 
further decline in mortality can be 
expected. But there is no longer 
room for continued rapid mortality 
reductions until a major break- 
through occurs in the fight against 
the degenerative diseases of middle 
and advanced age. When this 
comes, as it most surely will in 
time, it will increase particular- 
ly the longevity of those who are 
over 50 years old. Medical sci- 
ence has almost eliminated deaths 
from infectious diseases among in- 
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fants, children and young adults. 
According to the Taeubers: ‘‘... 
Even the total elimination of death 
from birth to age 45 would not pro- 
duce future reductions in mortal- 
ity comparable to those that have 
occurred in the last half century of 
almost miraculous decline.’’ 


NATURAL INCREASE 


Fertility and mortality set the 
rate of natural increase—excess of 
births over deaths—which always 
has been the major factor in United 
States population growth. 

It was previously noted that, 
during the late colonial and early 
national periods, the birth rate was 
probably between 50 and 55 and 
the death rate was within the range 
of 20 to 25 during favorable years. 
Thus, an annual rate of natural in- 
crease of from 25 to 35 per 1,000 
population (2.5 to 3.5 percent) was 
maintained for long periods. 

A natural-increase rate of from 
2.5 to 3.5 percent is a very rapid 
rate by any standards. It is com- 
parable to the explosive rates re- 
cently observed in many areas of 
Latin America, Asia and Northern 
Africa, where high birth rates have 
been combined with rapidly falling 
death rates. The vigorously grow- 
ing population of early America 
had vast reserves of unexplored 
land for expansion. The under- 
developed regions of today, some of 
which are already seriously over- 
populated, find that their rapid 
rates of population growth serious- 
ly retard economic development. 

In the United States, the birth 
rate began a significant decline 
early in the nineteenth century. 
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Death rates did not decline much, 
if at all, prior to 1850. Then, birth 
and death rates declined together, 
in response to ‘‘the growth of cities 
and thé industrial economy, the ex- 
pansion of medical facilities, the 
increasing education of the people, 
and rising income.’’ From the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century until 
the end of the depression of the 
1930’s, fertility declined more rap- 
idly than mortality. As a result, 
there was a continuous decline in 
the rate of natural increase. 

This pattern is reversed in the 
underdeveloped countries of the 
contemporary world. There, birth 
rates generally remain at tradition- 
ally high levels, while death rates 
frequently have declined drasti- 
cally and at a much more rapid 
rate than was possible in the 
United States during the 1800’s. 
This speed-up in mortality reduc- 
tion, so evident in the underdevel- 
oped nations today, has been made 
possible by the formidable arsenal 
of death-reducing vaccines, anti- 
biotics and insecticides. 

In the United States, the rate of 
natural increase reached an all- 
time low of 7.8 per 1,000 during the 
late 1930’s. It picked up during 
the war years, and has continued 
upward reaching an average of 14.0 
during 1945-49, 15.4 during 1950- 
54, and 15.6 during 1955-58. The 
continuing postwar increase was 
due to the rise or the continuing 
high level of fertility combined 
with a slowly declining mortality. 

The present rate of natural in- 
crease of about 16 is probably only 
half the rate of 1820. But today’s 
population is so much larger in ab- 
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solute numbers that our current @ 


natural increase is resulting in a 
tremendous increment to our pop- 
ulation: more than 22 million peo- 
ple during the past ten years. 


AGE-STRUCTURE CHANGES 


The growth and development of 
our population have been a contin- 
uing process. Individuals have en- 
tered the population by birth and 
by immigration, and they have left 
it by death and emigration. Those 
who have remained in the popula- 
tion have become older year by 
year. The age and sex composition 
of our population changes continu- 
ously because of the changing pat- 
terns of fertility, mortality and 
migration. 

The age composition of the popu- 
lation at any given period is most 
important for all kinds of plan- 
ning. For example, an increase in 
the number of children results in 
a heavier burden on parents and 
the productive segment of the pop- 
ulation. It also increases the de- 
mand for educational and recrea- 
tion facilities. The number of per- 
sons entering colleges and universi- 
ties, the civilian labor force and 
the armed forces depends upon the 
number of young adults in our pop- 
ulation. And the number of elder- 
ly persons has a definite bearing 
upon the demand for a variety of 
health and welfare services and fa- 
cilities. 

Even the first census of 1790 pro- 
vided some data on the age compo- 
sition of the population. It classi- 
fied the free white males as either 
under 16 years of age or 16 and 
over, but it collected no data on the 
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Figure 3: THE SQUEEZE ON THE PRODUCTIVE AGES 
Since 1850, the proportion of under-15-year-olds has declined from 41.5 percent to 
more than 30 percent. The proportion of old people has nearly tripled. The pro- 
ductive age-brackets have been declining since 1940. 


age of white females or on the 
age of the Negro population of ei- 
ther sex. Since the census of 1850, 
all segments of the population have 
been enumerated at least by five- 
or ten-year age groups. 

During the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries, the pop- 
ulation of the United States had a 
very large proportion of children 
and young people and relatively 
few aged. In 1790 and 1800, about 
half of the white population was 
under 16 years of age. By 1830, 45 
percent of the whites were under 
15, and less than 4 percent were 60 
and over. The slave population was 
even younger. Thus, the popula- 
tion of the United States in 1830 
was young, with an age structure 
very similar to that of the explod- 


ing populations of today’s under- 
developed agricultural countries in 
Africa, Asia and Latin America. 
Census records reveal that from 
the early part of the nineteenth 
century until 1940, the proportion 
of children under 15 declined while. 
that of people who were 60 and 
over increased steadily. During 
most of this period, the decline in 
the proportion of children was 
greater than the increase in the 
proportion of oldsters. As a result, 
the ratio of adults in the produc- 
tive ages of 15 to 59 rose to an all- 
time high in 1940. In 1850, 41.6 
percent of the total population 
were under 15; 54.3 percent were 
aged 15 to 59; and 4.1 percent were 
60 and over. By 1940, the com- 
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parable percentages were 25.0, 64.6 
and 10.4. 

This shift in the age structure 
was due to three factors: the steady 
decline in the fertility of the popu- 
lation; the immigration, which tra- 
ditionally includes a high propor- 
tion of adults in the productive 
ages, 15 to 59; and, lastly, the 
steady decline in the level of mor- 
tality. 

Another major shift in age struc- 
ture which reverses the trend to- 
ward a decreasing ‘ratio of children 
has come with the upturn in births 
during the late war and postwar 
years. Between 1940 and 1958, the 
proportion of the population under 
15 jumped from 25.0 to 30.7 per- 
cent. The trend toward aging con- 
tinues, for the proportion of per- 
sons 60 and over increased from 
10.4 in 1940 to 12.6 in 1958. Asa 
result of the increase at both ends 
of the age scale, the proportion of 
the population 15 to 59 years of 
age fell from 64.6 percent in 1940 
to 56.8 percent in 1958. This means 
that a smaller proportion of the 
population is in the working age 
group than at any time since the 
late nineteenth century. 


THE SHIFTING SEX RATIO 


The sex composition of the popu- 
lation has also undergone consider- 
able change over the decades. Un- 
til recent years, the population 
has included more males than fe- 
males. In 1880, there were 1,036 
males per 1,000 females. In 1910, 
the male ratio reached a peak of 
1,060 and has declined steadily 
since: to 1,007 in 1940 and to 981 
in 1958. 
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Universally, there are more males  ] 
than females among the newly 
born.* This basic sex ratio at birth 
has changed little. Thus the shifts 
in the proportion of the sexes must 
be attributed to changes in pat- 
terns of immigration and to the dif- 
ferences in the death rates of the 
two sexes. 

Until recent years, more males 
than females entered the United 
States as immigrants. During the 
years of unrestricted immigration, 
the number of males in the popula- 
tion was substantially increaseo. 
Since the flow of immigrants was 
curbed in the early 1920’s, the 
sex ratio of the population increas- 
ingly has reflected the differences 
in the death rates of men and wom- 
en. And the greater gain in lon- 
gevity of women as contrasted with 
men is producing a population with 
a lower ratio of males. 

In 1958, there were more females 
than males in all ages above ages 
20-24, with a growing excess of 
females among older people. In 
the group 65 and over, there were 
only 837 males per 1,000 females. 
Thus the reduction in the volume 
of immigration and the higher mor- 
tality of the male sex have trans- 
formed the population of the 
United States from one that was 
predominantly male into one which 
is predominantly female. 


PROJECTED GROWTH TO 1980 


From time to time, the Bureau of 
the Census prepares projections of 


*During the postwar decade of 1946 to 
1955, the number of male births per 
1,000 female births ranged from 1,051 to 
1,058 in the United States. 
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®@ the population of the United States 
to assist leaders in government, 
business, and many other fields who 
must plan for future needs. The 
most recent Census Bureau projec- 
tions which were released on No- 
vember 10, 1958 are considerably 
higher than the previous set pub- 
lished by the Bureau on October 20, 
1955. 

The actual level of fertility dur- 
ing recent years has been higher 
than that assumed in any of the 
earlier projections. As a result, the 
estimated population of the United 
States on July 1, 1958, had already 
exceeded by about 400,000 the high- 
est series of projections prepared in 
1955. Such a relatively small dif- 
ference is certainly within the mar- 
gin of error characteristic of all 
population projections. The direc- 
tion of the difference might be re- 
versed several times during the pe- 
riod covered. Nevertheless, the use- 
fulness of the earlier set of pro- 
jections is obviously reduced now 
that the estimate of the actual cur- 
rent population exceeds the highest 
limit. This deficiency is particu- 
larly misleading when the projec- 
tions are used on a short-term 
basis. 

The new set of four projections 
is based on certain explicit assump- 
tions. In all four it is assumed 
that: 1) net immigration will av- 
erage 300,000 per year, approxi- 
mately equal to the average during 
1951-56; and that 2) the level of 
mortality will continue to decline 
gradually so that the average ex- 
pectation of life at birth will in- 
crease slowly over the years, as fol- 
lows: 
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1955 1975-80 
Males 66.7 69.8 
Females 72.9 76.0 


Fertility is the uncertain factor. 
During the past few decades, the 
level of fertility has undergone 
wide fluctuations. To hedge against 
this uncertainty, four different fer- 
tility levels have been used in the 
projections: 

Series I assumes that fertility will av- 
erage 10 percent above the 1955-57 level 
throughout the projection period. 

Series II assumes that fertility will re- 
main constant at the 1955-57 level. 

Series III assumes that fertility will 
decline from the 1955-57 level to the 


1949-51 level by 1965-70, and then re- 


main constant until 1975-80. 

Series IV assumes that fertility will de- 
cline from the 1955-57 level to the 1942- 
44 level by 1965-70, and then remain at 
that level until 1975-80. 


Table III shows the future popu- 
lation of the United States accord- 
ing to each of these four series of 
projections. It should be empha- 
sized that, in view of the difficul- 
ties in forecasting fertility, the 
Bureau of the Census does not sin- 
gle out any one of the four series 
as the ‘‘best’’ or ‘‘most probable.’’ 

These projections are not predic- 
tions. They are merely demograph- 
ic models which show what the fu- 
ture population will be if the na- 
tion experiences the levels of fer- 
tility, mortality, and migration as- 
sumed in each case. It is unlikely 
that future population growth will 
follow any one of the projections 
very closely. The level of fertility 
assumed in the highest projection 
represents a higher gross reproduc- 
tion rate than any observed in this 
country since the beginning of the 
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present century. There is little rea- 
son to believe that such a level 
could be sustained for any length 
of time. On the other hand, the 
level of fertility assumed in Series 
IV, the lowest projection, is con- 
siderably higher than the record 
low level experienced during the 
depression years of the 1930’s. 

If the 1955-57 fertility level is 
maintained, the population of the 
United States will increase from 
171 million in 1957 to 260 million 
in 1980 (Series II). This would 
mean a 52 percent increase in pop- 
ulation. In absolute terms, it would 
mean almost 89 million more peo- 
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ple during the 23 years between 
1957 and 1980. Such an increment 
would be as large as the total popu- 
lation of the United States in 1908! 

Even if the level of fertility falls 
to the wartime level of 1942-44 (Se- 
ries IV), there will be almost 60 
million more persons—a population 
increase of 35 percent — between 
1957 and 1980. 

In all four series of projections, 
the rate of population growth rises 
rather sharply after 1970. This is 
because many of the children born 
during the postwar baby boom will 
then be marrying and having chil- 
dren. 


TaBLE III. Projections of the Population to 1980, by Selected Age Groups, 
Compared with the Estimated Population in 1957 
(in thousands) 











Series of Projections and Percent 
Age Group 1957 1980 Increase 
Series I: All ages 171,229 272,557 59 
0-4 19,144 35,961 88 
5-13 30,062 54,241 80 
14-17 10,176 20,136 98 
18-21 8,939 18,634 108 
22-24 6,385 12,802 101 
Series II: All ages 171,229 259,981 52 
0-4 19,144 31,991 67 
5-13 30,062 49,283 64 
14-17 10,176 18,267 80 
18-21 8,939 17,172 92 
22-24 6,385 12,485 96 
Series III: All ages 171,229 245,409 43 
0-4 19,144 27,085 41 
5-13 30,062 42,279 41 
14-17 10,176 16,436 62 
18-21 8,939 16,407 84 
22-24 6,385 12,419 95 
Series IV: All ages 171,229 230,834 85 
0-4 19,144 22,242 16 
5-13 30,062 35,234 17 
14-17 10,176 14,584 43 
18-21 8,939 15,639 75 
22-24 6,385 12,352 93 
All series: Age 25 and over 
- 11,469 19,441 70 
30-44 35,639 42,954 21 
45-64 34,665 43,862 27 
65 and over 14,750 24,526 66 
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MAJOR SHIFTS IN AGE 
DISTRIBUTION BY 1980 

The future level of fertility will 
play a major role in determining 
the size of our total population dur- 
ing the years ahead. But, between 
1957 and 1980, changes in the fer- 
tility level will affect only the num- 
ber of persons in the younger age 
groups. Those who will be under 22 
in mid-1980 are yet to be born, but 
those who will be 22 and over are 
already here and their numbers 
ean be predicted with a relatively 
high degree of accuracy, barring a 
major catastrophe, such as nuclear 
war. Since people 25 and over in- 
clude the bulk of our labor force as 
well as the aged population, infor- 
mation about their numbers is im- 
portant to all who are concerned 
with planning for the needs of the 
future population. 

As shown in Table III, the popu- 
lation aged 25 to 29 will increase by 
about 70 percent, from 11.5 mil- 
lion in 1957 to 19.4 million in 1980. 
But the population between the 
ages of 30 and 45, and 45 and 65 
will inerease only by about 21 and 
27 percent, respectively. Most of 
the persons who will be 30 to 64 in 
1980 were born during periods of 
declining fertility when the total 
population of the country was much 
smaller. If birth rates remain close 
to the present level between now 
and 1980, the population in the 30- 
64-year age group will increase 
much more slowly than the re- 
mainder of the population. Those 
persons who will be 65 and over in 
1980 were born around the turn 
of the century, during the pe- 


a riod of high fertility. Those who 
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will be under 30 will have been 
born during the high fertility years 
since World War II. 

The population aged 65 and over 
will increase by about 66 percent, 
from 14.8 million in 1957 to 24.5 
million in 1980. Thus, the popula- 
tion in this age group will grow 
more than twice as rapidly as the 
population between the ages of 30 
and 65. 

When examining the youthful 
ages, important implications come 
to light. By 1980, the number of 
children under 5 will increase 67 
percent, from 19.1 million in 1957 
to 32.0 million in 1980 if fertility 
remains at the 1955-57 level (Series 
II). Should fertility fall to the 
1942-44 level (Series IV), the num- 
ber of children under 5 will in- 
crease by only 16 percent, or to 
22.2 million. 

The number of children of ele- 
mentary school age (5-13) will 
jump by 64 percent, from 30.1 mil- 
lion in 1957 to 49.3 million in 1980, 
if fertility remains at the 1955-57 
levels. — 

The high school age group (14- 
17) will increase even more rapid- 
ly. Because the adolescents who 
will be from 14 to 17 years old in 
1971 were already born in 1957, 
their number can be accurately 
predicted until then: 


Population 14-17 Years Old 
(in millions) 


1957 10.2 
1960 11.2 
1965 14.3 
1970 15.9 
1971 16.2 


Under the assumptions govern- 
ing the Series II projections, the 
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high school age population will 
number 18.3 million by 1980. This 
represents an increase of 80 percent 
over 1957. Even if fertility falls to 
the 1942-44 level (Series IV), the 
14-17-year-old age group will in- 
crease by 43 percent, between 1957 
and 1980. The warning is clearly 
defined : high school administrators 
should begin now to plan for the 
rapid expansion which will be 
needed. 

In 1957, the young people who 
were 18 to 21, generally considered 
the college-age group, were born 
during the low fertility years of 
the late 1930’s. Their numbers are 
now quite small, but this age group 
will increase even more rapidly 
than the populations of elementary 
and high school age. Those who 
will be 18 to 21 years old in 1975 
have already been born; therefore 
the following projections of this 
age group are not dependent upon 
the future course of fertility: 


Population 18-21 Years Old 
(in millions) 


1957 8.9 
1960 9.6 
1965 12.2 
1970 14.6 
1975 16.3 


The 18-to-2l-year age group will 
increase by at least 75 percent be- 
tween 1957 and 1980 in all four 
series of projections. 

The population in the 22 to 24 
year age group will almost double 
by 1980. This group includes the 
young adults who will be entering 
the labor force, getting married, 
buying houses, and having children 
in the 1980’s. The potential for tre- 
mendous population growth in the 
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Figure 4: Raciat DIFFERENCES IN AGE 
STRUCTURE 
Since 1890, the non-whites have had a 
higher proportion under 15 and a lower 
proportion over 65 than the whites. 


years beyond is obvious. 

The following tabulation com- 
pares the percentages of the popu- 
lation in selected key age groups 
in 1957 with the percentages im- 
plied in the Series II and Series IV 
projections for 1980: 


1957 1980 

Age Group Series II Series IV 

0-4 11.2 12.3 9.6 

5-13 17.6 19.0 15.3 
14-17 5.9 7.0 6.3 
18-21 5.2 6.6 6.8 
22-24 3.7 4.8 5.4 
25-29 6.7 7.5 8.4 
30-44 20.8 16.5 18.6 
45-64 20.3 16.9 19.0 
65andover 8.6 9.4 10.6 
All ages 100.0 100.0 100.0 


In Figure 5, the estimated age- 
sex structure of the population in 
1957 is compared with the 1980 Se- 
ries II projected age-sex structure, 
based on the assumption that fer- 
tility will remain constant at the 
1955-57 level. Two outstanding fea- 
tures are evident. The proportion 
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Figure 5: AGE PROFILE, 1957 AND 1980 
By 1980, the large cohorts born in the late 1950’s will be in their years of maximum 
productive and reproductive efficiency. Annual accretions to the labor force will be 
large. The excess of women in the ages over 40 will be considerably greater. 


of the population under 30 years 
of age will increase sharply be- 
tween 1957 and 1980; and the pro- 
portion between the ages of 30 and 
65 will decline sharply. 

Regardless of whether fertility 
remains at the 1955-57 levels or 
declines to the 1942-44 levels, the 
proportion of the population be- 
tween the ages of 30 and 65 will 
decline while the proportion in the 
remaining age groups will increase 
correspondingly. 


NEEDED: A BROADER VISION 


Since the early days of the re- 
public, leaders of our nation have 
sensed the importance of popula- 
tion trends. Benjamin Franklin 
was a pioneer in this field. Jeffer- 
son, whose ideal for the republic 
was a new kind of agrarian aristoc- 
racy, viewed the growing city with 
e°" He saw people ‘‘piled upon 


’ 


one another as in Europe’’ as a 
threat to liberty and to the integ- 
rity of the individual. Just a cen- 
tury ago, Lincoln stressed contin- 
ued rapid expansion as an inevita- 
ble and very favorable trend. In 
his annual message to Congress in 
1861, he observed that ‘‘the Lord 
must like the common people, He 
makes so many of them.’’ 

He predicted that in a century 
there would be a half billion people 
in the United States, with an an- 
nual increase of some 50 million. 

Had President Lincoln looked 
more carefully into the record, he 
might have hedged his estimate. 
Even in his day, the small-family 
pattern was emerging. Actually, 
Lincoln failed to note that a de- 
cline in rate of increase had al- 
ready set in. This was destined to 
continue until the end of the great 
depression of the 1930’s. In terms 
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of an orderly development of the 
national economy, this increasing 
adoption by ‘‘the common people’’ 
of the small-family pattern made 
a great deal of sense. 

At this particular stage in our 
history when much of the irreplace- 
able capital of the nation’s non- 
renewable resources has already 
been expended in the development 
of our industrial economy, when 
we are beginning to encounter seri- 
ous problems of congestion and 
when our increasingly complex so- 
ciety demands facilities and serv- 
ices undreamed of at the turn of 
the century, it is paradoxical that 
the birth rate has reversed its 
downward trend. Since 1946, the 
veritable binge of fertility has 
brought about a sharp speed-up in 
population growth. 

The recent spate of more abun- 
dant begetting means that the me- 
dium-sized family of three and 
four children is replacing the one- 
and two-child family. 

Considered in the context of 
modern death rates, an average of 
three children per woman means 
nearly a 50 percent increase in 
population in each generation. This 
is certainly more than a token re- 
turn to the rate of increase of the 
squirrel gun and coon-skin cap era 
of the nation’s infancy. 

What seems to be urgently neces- 
sary now is a mature look at the 
nation’s long-term welfare in terms 
of the architecture of the mind and 
spirit of America. Is it too much 
to ask that our people give really 
serious thought to the kind of 
world in which their children and 
their children’s children will live? 
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For the pattern of this world is re 
ing set by decisions made—or evad- 
ed—today. 

David Riesman, the distinguished 
sociologist of Harvard University, 
has recently looked at the attitudes 
of youthful Americans toward 
their culture and its future. What 
he found alarmed him: 

... there was very little stirring of the 
discontent which could presage new needs, 
new wants, let alone an image of a social 
pattern organized to supply them... . In- 
deed, serious discussion of the future is 
just what is missing in the United 
States: as our actual life spans have 
lengthened, our timetables of the imagi- 
nation have shrunk. We live now, think 
later ... I think we fear opacity of the 
future, and try not to pierce it with con- 
erete plans. The terrifying prospect of 
atomic and biological annihilation has 
been one factor in this foreshortening, 
but for most Americans it is not a very 
important (not nearly important enough) 
cloud on anticipation. What we fear to 
face is more than total destruction; it is 
total meaninglessness. .. . 

The nation’s founding fathers 
were well aware of their responsi- 
bility to the future because they 
knew that they were building a 
great nation. There were no ques- 
tions as to the significance and val- 
ue of what the future held. 

Today, the physical pioneering is 
done: Where do we go from here? 
Thanks to the industry of our stat- 
isticians, particularly those in the 
Census Bureau, we have a wealth of 
information concerning the com- 
plex culture which is the United 
States today. This information 
must serve as a backdrop for the 
vast changes, some already overdue, 
for orderly expansion of the na- 
tion’s social, economic and educa- 
tional structure. Jefferson and Lin- @ 
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eoln never had so solid a ground- 
ing of fact on which to base their 
visions of the future. 

The problems of our increasing 
population are many, and the 
search for solutions is painful. Cas- 
ual disregard is comfortable, but 
it does not solve the problems of 
the decaying cores of great cities 
or the creeping miasma of subur- 
ban slums. Present educational 
problems are only forewarnings of 
the crisis coming in the next two 
decades. We might also reflect on 
the services and facilities that must 
be developed to care for our older 
people. 

Today, over four million are job- 
less, but we have continuing pros- 
perity. Automation means that 
more workers will be replaced by 
machines in the years ahead, in the 
office as well as in the factory. 
What will this mean when the so 
very abundant fruits of 1950-1959 
fertility, the children born since 
1950, start looking for jobs of their 
own, no later than 1970? 

We have facts, many of them. 
We have analyses of the present, 
and we have outlines of the future. 
We lack a vision based on the facts, 
and a dedication to the realization 
of the future which is our vision. 
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The issues are critical, and time 
is passing. The stake is not alone 
the enrichment of our heritage but 
the preservation of the ways of life 
that have made the great nation 
which is the United States of 
America. 

—Robert C. Cook, Editor 
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